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Egypt  and  the  Right  of  Nations 


Never  has  the  right  of  nations  been  so  much  talked  about 
as  during  this  war.  Not  only  do  oppressed  nations  invoke  it 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  almost  all  the  great  powers  are  in  favour  of  it.  On 
hearing  them  express  this  idea  on  behalf  of  their  countrymen, 
one  has  the  impression  that  a  breath  of  liberalism  is  about 
to  blow  over  the  earth. 

This  idea  has  made  such  progress,  that  no  statesman,  not 
even  the  most  ardent  imperialist,  dares  any  longer  openly 
proclaim  his  thirst  for  annexions,  without  concealing  it 
under  the  cloak  of  liberality,  or  by  seeking  favourable  argu- 
ments unearthed  in  the  dim  and  remote  past. 

Such  a  rapid  development  is  due  to  the  vast  and  peculiar 
nature  of  this  war.  Right-minded  men  in  every  country, 
roused  to  indignation  by  such  horrors,  have  devised  means 
capable  of  lessening,  if  not  of  destroying,  in  the  future,  the 
causes  of  war.  Among  the  suitable  means  which  have  been 
considered,  the  question  of  the  right  of  nations  to  govern 
themselves  will  stand  out  prominently  from  the  others. 

So  long  as  nations  are  kept  in  subjection  by  other  nations, 
and  so  long  as  there  are  oppressors  and  oppressed,  so  long 
will  there  be  revolutions  and  wars. 

The  league  of  nations  and  compulsory  arbitration  alone 
are  not  sufficient  solutions  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
frightful  scourge,  if  the  bonds  between  nations,  large  or  small, 
are  not  mutually  agreed  upon.  Indeed,  wars  have  nearly 
always  had  as  their  main  cause,  either  conquest  or  liberation. 
Sometimes,  war  is  brought  about  by  a  nation  wishing  to  impose 
its  hegemony  on  another  nation,  sometimes  by  an  oppressed 


nation  rising  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke.  The  abolition  oi 
the  idea  of  conquest  means  the  suppression  of  bloody  con- 
flicts, of  annexion  by  lorce,  and  it  also  means  the  realisation 
of  a  moral  and  humanitarian  act.  Europe  of  to-morrow  will 
have  to  realise  this  fact  in  order  to  atone  for  past  injustice, 
and  to  avoid  similar  wrong-doing"  in  the  future. 

Should  this  frightful  War  end  by  the  triumph  of  this  prin- 
ciple, neither  the  bloodshed  nor  the  devastation  caused  by 
such  a  catastrophe  will  have  been  in  vain. 

President  Wilson's  message  of  January  22nd  1917  con- 
demning annexions  made  against  the  will  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, has  met  with  almost  universal  approval.  Speaking  as 
the  head  of  a  great  power,  approved  by  the  American  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  given  quite  a  special  importance  to  this  principle. 
We  still  have  in  mind  the  generous  inspiration  which  prompted 
that  part  of  his  speech  concerning  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
in  which  he  said  : 

"  No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does  not 
recognise  and  accept  the  principle,  that  Governments  derive 
all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about  from 
potentate  to  potentate  as  if  they  were  property.  " 


"Any  peace  which  does  not  recognise  and  accept  this 
principle  will  inevitably  be  upset.  It  will  not  rest  upon  the 
affections  or  the  convictions  of  mankind.  The  ferment  of 
spirit  of  whole  populations  will  fight  subtly  and  constantly 
against  it  and  all  the  world  will  sympathise.  The  world  can 
be  at  peace  only  if  its  life  is  stable,  and  there  can  be  no 
stability  where  the  will  is  in  rebellion,  where  there  is  not 
tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and 
of  right. 


"  I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should  with 
one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  world  :  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend 
its  polity  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every 
people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  polity,  its  own 
way  of  development,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the 
little  along-  with  the  great  and  powerful.  " 

The  Russian  Revolution  has  strengthened  this  liberal  and 
democratic  movement.  The  proclamation  of  New  Russia,  by 
which  she  abandons  all  idea  of  conquest  and  repudiates 
domination  by  violence,  has  been  the  first  step  towards  the 
realisation  of  this  ideal.  As  a  consequence  of  this  procla- 
mation and  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speech,  we  have  seen  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  belligerent  countries  give  their  adhesion 
to  the  principle  of  the  right  of  nations  in  the  name  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Relying  on  these  official  declarations,  which  are  solemn 
promises,  the  oppressed  nations  entertain  growing  hopes  of 
seeing  themselves  liberated  in  the  near  future.  Have  not 
Europe  and  America  sworn  to  respect  the  political  rights  of 
every  nation,  large  or  small  ?  Have  they  not  promised  before 
the  whole  world  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which 
every  country  will  have  its  place  in  the  sun,  and  every  nation- 
ality the  liberty  to  choose  the  mode  of  government  best 
suited  to  its  interests? 

1  purposely  say  "  every  nationality  "  and  not  "  the  nations 
of  Europe  "  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  principle  should 
only  be  applied  to  Europe.  Liberty  is  not  a  right  confined  to 
any  one  continent.  In  the  East  there  are  countries  which 
have  attained  such  a  degree  of  civilisation,  that  they  can 
well  aspire  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  endeavours  which  these  Oriental  nations 
have  made  to  assimilate  Western  civilisation,  of  which  they 
form  the  vanguard  in  the  East,  are  well  worthy  of  conside- 
ration. 
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Should  Europe  perpetrate  the  gross  injustice  of  domina- 
ting them  by  force,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  regime  is 
declared  contrary  to  Western  ideas  and  civilisation,  the  very 
foundations  of  this  civilisation  itself  would  be  shattered  in 
the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  these  nations,  once  convinced  that  they 
are  unfairly  treated  will  see  in  Western  civilisation  nothing 
but  the  engines  of  destruction  by  means  of  which  they  are 
kept  in  subjection,  and  look  upon  Europe  as  an  oppressor. 
It  is  even  to  be  feared  that,  in  presence  of  such  an  exclusive 
policy,  these  peoples  might  accuse  the  Western  nations  of 
"religious  fanaticism",  a  formidable  weapon  which  Europe 
has  so  often,  rightly  or  wrongly,  used  against  the  East. 

Egypt  is  one  of  these  nations.  Thanks  to  her  past,  and 
more  especially  to  her  present  state  of  development,  she  has 
the  right  to  take  her  place  amongst  democratic  nations. 

The  progress,  which  this  country  has  been  able  to  realise 
since  the  reign  of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  present  day, 
gives  her  a  leading  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  East. 

The  modernising  of  Egypt  has  been  made  easier  by  the 
aptness  of  the  population  to  assimilate  Western  civilisation. 
The  judiciary  and  administrative  reforms  have  been  carried  out 
smoothly,  and  penal  and  civil  legislation,  inspired  by  modern 
codes,  have  been  understood  and  accepted  by  the  population. 

Egypt  has  not  contented  herself  with  these  reforms.  She  has 
also  opened  schools  and  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  send- 
ing her  sons  to  study  at  European  and  American  Universities. 

On  returning  home,  this  intellectual  "^lite"  has  especially 
endeavoured  to  spread  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty,by  contrasting 
the  political  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
democratic  countries  with  the  regime  established  in  their  own 
country.  The  tutelage,  under  which  their  country  is  placed, 
wounds  at  the  same  time  their  self-respect  and  their  civic  pride. 

The  spread  of  education  has  had,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
awakening  of  a  national  ideal  among  the  Egyptians ;  an  ideal 


which  urges  them  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  future  of 
their  country. 

The  formation  in  Egypt  of  several  political  parties,  amongst 
which  the  most  important  is  the  National  Party,  and  the  creation 
in  Geneva  of  tlie  Young  Egyptian  Committee,  whose  object  is 
to  propagate  in  Europe  its  national  claims,  are  amongst  the 
manifestations  of  a  feeling  which  is  always  to  be  found  amongst 
people  Avho  become  conscious  of  their  rights. 

The  idea  of  liberty  has  taken  root  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Old  Egypt,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  yield  the  fruits  which  other 

countries  have  already  reaped. 

* 
*  * 

The  difficulties  encountered  when  applying  the  principle 
of  the  rights  of  nations  to  countries  possessing  different  races, 
customs,  and  languages,  such  as  is  the  case  for  instance  in  Ma- 
cedonia and  Dalmatia,  do  not  exist  in  Egypt,  which  has  an 
homogenous  population  of  14  million  inhabitants  living  in  an 
autochtonous  and  well  defined  country. 

The  Egyptian  race  has  shown  its  strength  in  preserving 
its  physiognomical  characteristics  through  the  ages,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  invasions  which  have  befallen  the  country 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  foreign  races,  which  have  mixed  with  the  Egyptians, 
have  been  absorbed  and  assimilated  without  the  Egyptians 
suffering  any  considerable  transformation,  so  that  the  features 
of  its  peasants  of  to-day  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
famous  statue  Cheikh  el-Balad,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cairo  Museum.  ^ 

^  This  stitue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  wooden  ones,  has  been 
named  Cheik-el-Baiad  (mayor),  on  account  of  its  strilcing  resemblence  to  the  person 
who  was  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  Sakkarah  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

M.  G.  Maspero,  the  emment  French  Egyptologist,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  Histoire  ancicnne  des  peuples  de  I'Orient, "  page  1 8,  writes  as  follows  :  "Although 
the  higher  classes  of  to-day  difler  somewhat  in  features  from  their  ancestors,  on 
account  of  frequent  intermarriages  with  other  races,  yet  the  country-people 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  land  have  conserved  the  physiognomy  of 
their  forefathers.  An  Egyptian  peasant,  when  gazing  at  the  statue  of  K^phren  or 
Sanousrit,  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  himself  possesses  the  same  features  four 
thousand  years  later." 


From  what  I  have  said,  it  can  be  seen  that  Egypt  has  a 
double  claim  on  the  right  of  nations,  and  its  application  there 
would  find  neither  ethnical  nor  geographical  difficulties. 

It  is  true  however  that  some  English  politicians  have 
declared  that  certain  " haiits  inter Hs''^  have  compelled 
England  not  to  dissociate  herself  entirely  from  Egyptian 
affairs  and  that,  for  these  reasons,  she  has  been  obliged  to 
estabhsh  a  protectorate  in  that  country.  But  could  not  a 
"  modus  Vivendi  "  be  looked  for,  which,  while  taking  into 
consideration  these  motives,  would,  at  the  same  time,  harmo- 
nise these  interests  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Egyptian  people?  If  this  question  has  not  been  solved  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  the  protectorate,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  London  was  not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  real  intentions  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Perhaps  there  were  men  who  were  interested  in  seeing  the 
Egyptian  people  deprived  of  all  power  to  rule  their  own  land, 
and  who  were  inclined  to  misinterpret  the  true  feelings  of  my 
countrymen. 

This  supposition  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing 
this  memoir,  in  order  to  explain  the  reasons  for  which  Egyp- 
tian patriots  have  persisted  in  favour  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
over  Egypt,  and  morever  to  explain  our  rightful  claims  to  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  facts  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  and  the  acts  which 
I  shall  point  out,  are  not  inspired  by  any  idea  of  polemic. 
Their  sole  scope  is  to  make  known  my  point  of  view  in  its 
true  light. 

After  this  sincere  explanation,  I  hope  that  the  Egyptian 
question  will  be  resolved  in  a  democratic  spirit  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  tiie  right  of  nations  to  the  honour  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  welfare  of  my  country. 


Why  Turkish  suzerainty 


In  order  to  fully  understand  the  reasons  why  Egyptian 
patriots  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Turkish  suze- 
rainty, it  is  necessary  to  know  what  was  tlie  regime  applied 
to  that  country  under  such  a  suzerainty. 

This  regime  dates  from  July  15th  1S40.  On  that  day,  on 
the  invitation  of  Great  Britain,  an  international  treaty  was 
signed  in  London,  granting-  to  Mehemet-Ali  the  hereditary 
administration  of  Egypt.  Tiie  firman  of  1841  which  con- 
firms this  treaty  and  which  was  recognised  by  those  who 
signed  it,  likewise  established  the  supremacy  of  Egypt  on  the 
Lower  Nile.  From  both  these  treaties  it  results  that  Egypt 
is  an  autonomous  country  and  a  tributary  vassal  state  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  with  the  eldest  of  Mehemet-Ali's  family  as 
ruler.  Khedive  Ismail  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Turkey 
several  finnans  which  brought  them  this  autonomy.  It  is 
worth  while  giving  here  some  excerpts  from  the  firman  of 
1873  which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

"  The  civil  and  financial  administration  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  all  the  material  interests,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
within  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  government  and  are  entrusted 
to  the  latter 

"The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  authorised  to  issue  decrees  con- 
cerning the  interior  policy  of  the  land  and  its  laws  whenever 
necessary.  He  is  also  authorised  to  renew  and  contract 
conventions  concerning  trade  and  customs  duties  with  the 
agents  of  foreign  countries,  and  all  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
provided  no  injury  is  caused  to  the  political  treaties  of  the 
Sublime  Porte." 
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By  virtue  of  this  international  treaty  and  of  subsequent 
firmans,  Es^ypt  possessed  a  government  truly  national.  Her 
ruler  had  the  power  to  promulgate  laws  and  to  issue  decrees, 
to  appoint  the  ministers  responsible  to  himself,  to  sign  with 
foreign  countries,  commercial  conventions  or  others  concern- 
ing the  police  and  internal  administration,  to  collect  taxes,  to 
coin  money  of  a  different  standard  to  the  Turkish  one,  and 
so  forth. 

In  a  word,  Egypt  enjoyed  all  sovereign  rights,  with  the 
exception  of  some  restrictions  concerning  the  army  (which 
was  not  to  exceed  18.000  men  in  peace  time)  the  navy,  the 
loans,  representation  abroad,  and  the  concession  of  a  part  of 
Egyptian  territory. 

Egypt  had  even  a  parliament.  In  1879,  Egyptian  patriots 
addressed  a  petition  to  Khedive  Tewfik  in  which  they  exposed 
the  grievances  of  their  country,  amongst  which  grievances 
was  a  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  supreme  power  by 
any  one  individual. 

This  petition  included  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  parliamentary 
rule.  On  October  4th  1881  Khedive  Tewfik,  on  the  advice  of 
the  liberal  element  in  the  country,  issued  a  decree  concerning 
the  creation  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  decree  however 
did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, as  the}'  demanded  the  right  to  vote  for  the  budget.  The 
foreign  controllers  of  finance,  who  represented  the  creditors 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  wished  however  to  prevent  that 
Parliament  from  debating  on  the  budget  ^ 

After  long  debates,  a  new  decree  dated  February  7th  1882, 
brought  about  an  amendment  in  the  one  of  1881.  Here  are 
the  main  clauses  of  this  fundamental  law. 

^  Mr.  de  Freycinet,  who  was  then  the  French  Prime  Minister,  in  speaking 
about  the  demands  of  the  Egyptian  deputies,  said  :  "These  ambitions  are  not  at 
all  unreasonable.  The  movement  could  have  been  regulated,  a  sort  of  transaction 
could  have  been  brought  about,  which,  without  endangering  the  interests  of  the 
creditors,  would  give  to  the  country,  in  some  measure,  the  feeling  of  self- 
government".  (See  Freycinet,  "La  question  d'Egypte",  p.  22 j.) 
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Art.  3.  —  The  members  of  Parliament  shall  have  entire  free- 
dom in  the  exercice  of  their  functions. 

Art.  4.  —  The  members  of  Parliament  shall  be  immune  and 
inviolable. 

Art.  7.  —  Parliament  shall  meet  yearly  at  Cairo  upon  the 
Khedive's  convocation  and  the  advice  of  the  Council. 

Art.  19.  —  Parliament  shall  have  the  rig^ht  of  questioning  and 
it  shall  be  the  Ministers'  duty  to  reply. 

Art.  21.  —  The  Ministers  shall  be  conjointly  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

Art.  22.  —  Each  Minister  shall  be  individually  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  his  acts,  should  they  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  in  vigour. 

Art,  23.  —  The  Khedive  shall  have  the  right  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament but,  such  being  the  case,  a  new  election  must 
take  place  within  three  months. 

Art.  25,  -  No  law  shall  be  legal  unless  it  be  read  before 
Parliament  article  by  article  and  then  voted  by  the 
Parliament,  clause  by  clause,  and  finally  promulgated 
by  the  Khedive 

Art.  30.  —  No  new  taxes  shall  be  collected  without  having 
first  been  accepted  by  the  Parliament. 

Art.  35.  —  The  budget  shall  be  voted  conjointly  by  the  Minis- 
ters and  an  equal  number  of  deputies.  In  case  ot 
division  on  any  question,  the  budget  shall  be  sent 
back  to  Parliament  and,  should  the  Parliament  adhere 
to  the  opinion  of  its  members,  the  House  shall  be 
dissolved. 

Art.  37.  —  Should  the  new  Parliament  decide  to  confirm  the 
vote  of  the  former  Parliament,  its  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Art.  39.  —  Parliament  shall  have  the  right  to  accept  petitions. 

Art.  47.  —  No  vote  entailing  ministerial  responsibility  shall 
be  given  without  a  majority  of  at  least  3/4  of  the 
members  present. 


—  12  — 

If  I  have  dwelt  with  insistence  on  the  privileges  of  this 
Parliament,  it  is  to  show  that  it  was  invested  with  almost  all 
'he  powers  which  the  Parliaments  of  democratic  countries  pos- 
sess, with  the  exception  however  of  article  34,  which  prevents 
Parliament  from  debating  on  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Turkey 
and  on  the  public  debt. 

This  success  constitutes  the  crowning  point  of  the  inner 
and  outer  endeavours  of  modern  Egypt  in  her  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  was  also  to  be  her  last  effort,  for,  a  tew  months 
later,  the  British  occupation  put  an  end  to  this  period  of  her 
history,  replete  with  events,  sometimes  fortunate,  sometimes 
unfortunate.  If  however  we  survey  these  events,  we  shall 
^ee  that  they  were  all  directed  towards  the  same  end,  that  of 
autonomy. 

Their  upward  march  can  be  clearly  seen  from  what  follows : 

In  1805  the  people  of  Cairo  manifested  for  the  first  time,  a 
tendency  towards  independence  in  appointing  Mehemet-Ali, 
pacha  of  Egypt ;  in  1840  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia,  by  an  international  treaty,  recognised  the  auto- 
nomy of  Egypt;  in  1841  Turkey  confirmed  this  autonomy; 
from  1866  to  1873  several  "firmans"  were  granted,  the  scope 
of  which  was  to  widen  this  autonomy;  in  1881  a  Parliament 
was  granted  to  Egypt. 

Soon  after  the  British  occupation,  this  autonomy  was  kept 
up  only  in  appearance.  Egypt  had  its  own  government  and 
Its  own  ministers,  but  the  moving  power  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  representative  and  advisers  who 
were  in  reality  the  real  heads  of  the  Ministry. 

Moreover  the  number  of  British  officials  was  increased  by 
iheir  occupying  certain  positions  hitherto  held  by  Egyptians, 
and  also  by  the  creation  of  new  offices. 

As  to  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  its  life  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Suppressed  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  1882,  it  was  substituted 
by  two  Chambers  :  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly,  which  had  the  right  of  discussion  without  that  of 
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valid  deliberation.  Due  to  the  insistence  of  public  opinion  in 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  to  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Egyptian  political  parties,  which  demanded  parliamentary  rule, 
these  two  Chambers  were  likewise  suppressed  in  1913  and 
substituted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a  third  of  whose 
members  were  appointed  by  the  government,  and  the  other  */;! 
by  plural  voting.  But  the  privileges  of  this  new  Assembly  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  ot  the  two  Chambers  wiiich  preceded  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  members  have  no  voice,  except  in  matters  of 
loans  and  new  taxation,  for  which  they  have  the  right  of  delibe- 
ration. After  the  suppression  of  the  Parliament  in  1881,  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  some  English  officials,  wlio  were  beyond  all 
parliamentary  control.  The  actions  of  these  officials  were  not 
even  controlled  by  the  British  Parliament,  seeing  that  Egypt 
w^as  officially  considered  as  an  autonomous  country. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  rule  existing  before  1882  shows 
how  great  were  the  privileges  acquired  under  Turkish  suze- 
rainty. These  privileges  made  Egypt  an  almost  independent 
country.  It  is  for  these  positive  reasons,  and  not  on  account 
of  religious  fanaticism,  as  it  is  only  too  often  hinted  at  by  their 
political  opponents,  that  the  Egyptian  patriots  have  persisted 
in  demanding  the  maintenance  of  this  suzerainty.  By  adopting 
as  their  programme  the  application  of  the  "statu  quo  ante" 
1882,  they  have,  in  reality,  only  aimed  the  application  of  the 
privileges  gained  by  Egypt  on  the  battlefield  in  1840  and  at 
the  cost  of  great  financial  sacrifices  in  1873. 

To  them  "  Turkish  suzerainty  "  means  "autonomy  "  and  not 
"incorporation".  They  are  too  good  patriots  to  deliberately 
give  up  their  political  liberties.  What  the  Egyptians  desire 
first  of  als  is  autonomy,  and  any  solution  which  would  render 
Egypt  a  "mere  colony"  or  a  province  dependent  on  any  other 
country  whatsoever,  would  meet  with  their  disapproval. 

The  Britishers  living  in  Egypt  know^  perfectly  well  that 
these  are  the  true  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Val- 
ley, whose  aspirations  they  cannot  ignore.      They  are  fully 
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aware  that  the  Egyptians  consider  the  liberties,  won  during  the 
course  of  the  last  centurj',  as  an  acquired  right,  which  must 
be  defended  against  any  menace,  from  whatever  direction  it 
may  come. 

These  feelings  are  of  no  recent  date.  In  1881  the  well- 
known  English  writer,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  spent  a  good 
many  years  amongst  us,  described  them  impartially  and  cir- 
cumstantially in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone.^ 

General  Maxwell  also  referred  to  these  feelings  in  1914,  at 
the  moment  of  Turkey's  declaration  of  war.  In  his  memo- 
rable proclamation,  exhorting  the  population  of  Egypt  to  be 
calm,  he  said  : 

"  England  is  going  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties 
acquired  by  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Mehemet- 
Ali." 

This  official  proclamation  produced  the  effect  expected  by 
the  General,  for  the  Egyptians  thought  that  it  meant,  not  only 
the  recognition  of  Egypt's  political  rights,  but  also  a  guarantee 
of  the  same  by  Great  Britain,  since  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  Army  had  sworn  to  defend  them. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptian  people  that  their  political 
privileges  would  be  respected  under  a  new  rule,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  declaration  of  the  protectorate,  the  rumour  even 
gained  ground  that  England  was  about  to  proclaim  the  auto- 
nomy of  Egypt. 

Let  us  now  see  if  that  change  of  rule,  declared  by  England, 
guarantees  the  same  political  rights  to  Egypt  as  those  men- 
tioned above. 

^  Secret  History  of  the  EngUsh  occupation  of  E^^ypt.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt, 
p.   556. 


The  Proclamation  of  the  Protectorate 


On  December  19th  1914,  a  hundred  and  one  gunshots 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  new  rule  in  Egypt.  The  British 
press  of  the  Nile  Valley,  in  pompous  articles,  announced  a  new 
era  of  liberty  and  independence  for  Egypt.  The  population, 
still  in  ignorance  of  tlie  terms  of  the  proclamation,  was  full  of 
hope. 

But  when  the  proclamation  was  made  public,  the  hopes  of 
the  people  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  the  paragraph  rela- 
ting to  the  Constitution  and  the  inner  administration  of  the 
country  was  as  follows  : 

"In  the  field  of  internal  administration  I  am  to  remind  your 
Highness,  that  in  consonance  with  the  tradition  of  British 
policy,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  His  Majesty's  government,  while 
working  through,  and  in  the  closest  association  with  the 
constituted  Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty, 
to  promote  the  spread  of  education,  to  further  the  development 
of  the  natural  ressources  of  the  country,  and  in  such  tneusure 
as  the  degree  of  enlighte}t}nent  of  public  opinion  may  permit, 
to  associate  the  governed  in  the  ta<^k  of  government.  Not 
only  is  it  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  government  to 
remain  faithful  to  such  a  policy^  but  they  are  convinced  that 
the  clearer  definition  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the 
country  -will  accelerate  progress  towards  self  gov  eminent.  " 

Therefore  it  was  not  autonomy,  but  a  mere  promise  for  the 
distant  future,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  promise  which  the  people 
have  unceasingly  heard  for  the  last  thirty-six  years,  without 
ever  seeing"  it  realised. 

It  was  not  therefore  the  maintenance  of  the  political  privi- 
leges, which  ever}"  Egyptian  has  at  heart,  tliat  was  proclaimed. 
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but  its  abolition,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a  century  of  efforts 
and  sacrifices. 

By  declaring  Turkish  suzerainty  in  Egypt  void,  the  British 
government  wished  to  replace  that  Power  in  her  rights,  without 
however  recognising  tlie  obligations  which  ensure  the  inner 
autonomy  of  the  Nile  Valley.  This  is  quite  clearly  understood 
from  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  which  only  autho- 
rises the  people  to  participate  in  the  government,  in  so  far  as 
their  intellectual  level  permits;  a  somewhat  evasive  condition. 

With  regard  to  self-government,  England  promises  it  to  us 
for  the  day  when  her  government  thinks  fit  to  consider  us 
"  as  boys  big  enough"  to  deserve  it.  The  proclamation  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  belief  that  the  Protectorate  will 
hasten  its  realisation.  Has  the  English  government  already 
forgotten  that,  before  the  British  occupation,  Egypt  had  not 
only  its  own  national  government,  but  also  an  established 
parliamentary  rule? 

What  the  proclamation  of  December  19th  wishes  to  main- 
tain is  a  bureaucratic  government,  in  which  their  ministers 
and  their  advisers  will  not  be  responsible  to  the  Egyptian 
people,  as  there  will  be  no  parliamentary  institution,  but  sim- 
ply a  consulting  Council,  which  has  only  the  right  to  express 
its  wishes,  which  the  government  is  free  to  accept  or  refuse. 
There  will  exist  no  real  participation  of  the  people  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

This  state  of  things  in  their  country  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, caused  great  discontent  among  the  Egyptian  people. 
With  the  exception  of  the  declaration  of  loyalty,  obtained  from 
some  officials  and  notable  men,  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  clearly  shows  that  the  new  rule  is  tolerated,  rather  than 
willingly  accepted. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  Egyptians  see  that  the 
change  is  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  seeing  that  they  are 
promised  for  the  future  what  they  have  already  possessed  in 
the  past  ? 
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Ah !  how  different  would  have  been  their  attitude,  ii  England 
had  granted  them  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  under 
Turkish  suzerainty.  Such  a  solution  would  not  only  have 
been  a  righteous  and  a  just  one,  but  would  also  have  been 
in  keeping"  with  the  Egyptian's  legitimate  wish  for  self- 
government. 

Some  friends  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  in  the  telegram, 
whicli  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England  sent  to  Prince  Hussein 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  as  Sultan  of  Egypt,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  political  rights  of  Egypt.  The  telegram  reads 
as  follows  : 

"  On  the  occasion  when  Your  Highness  enters  upon  your 
high  office  1  desire  to  convey  to  Your  Highness  the  expression 
of  my  most  sincere  friendship  and  the  assurance  of  my  unfail- 
ing support  in  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  Egypt  and  in 
securing  her  future  well-being  and  prosperity. 

"  Your  Highness  has  been  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
responsabilities  of  your  high  office  a,t  a  grave  crisis  in  the 
national  life  of  Egypt,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be 
able,  with  the  cooperation  of  your  Ministers  and  the  Protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain,  successfully  to  overcome  all  the  influ- 
ences which  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Egypt 
and  the  wealth,  liberty  and  happinesss  of  its  people." 

"  George  R.  and  I." 

It  is  true  that  this  telegram  refers  to  the  independence  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  this  allusion  is  so  much  the  more 
important  since  it  comes  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  himself. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  the  British  government  has  not  yet  reco- 
gnised the  autonomy  of  Eg5'pt. 

Can  we  then  hope  that  an  era  of  liberty  will  shortly  dawn 
for  us? 


Is  Egypt  ripe  for  self-government  ? 


One  of  the  arguments  used  against  the  establishment  of 
self-government  in  Egypt,  is  that  the  Egyptians  are  not  yet 
ripe  to  govern  themselves. 

This  is  merel  a  pretext,  and,  in  order  to  refute  it.  it  suffices 
to  recall  to  mind  the  modern  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  furnishes  an  eloquent  proof  of  Egyptian  capacities. 

Egypt,  as  stated  above,  entered  the  pale  of  modern  civili- 
sation at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Its  renaissance  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Mehemet-Ali.  This  man  of  genius  did  not 
only  provide  his  country  with  a  powerful  army  and  a  strong 
navy,  but  instituted  order  in  the  place  of  the  anarchy  which 
was  rife  throughout  the  whole  country  at  that  time.  Under  his 
rule  agriculture  was  developed,  mainly  through  the  introduction 
of  new  plants  and  improved  by  the  construction  of  dams  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  digging  of  canals  for  irrigation.  Roads, 
built  throughout  the  country,  rendered  trade  easier,  and  the 
creation  of  factories  favoured  hom.e  industry. 

Illiterate  though  he  was,  Mehemet-Ali  nevertheless  under- 
stood that  education  was  necessary  for  the  development  and 
consolid.ition  of  his  task.  He  therefore  founded  several  schools, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  medical,  engineering,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  naval,  military  and  modern  language 
schools.  He  moreover  organized  courses  of  book-keeping, 
veterinary  surgery,  and  civil  administration,  not  to  mention 
others  of  minor  importance. 

In  1836  he  founded  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  caused  fifty  public  elementary  schools  to  be 
opened. 
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He  even  sent  a  considerable  number  of  young"  men  to  be 
educated  in  Europe  at  the  *:;:overnment's  expense.  Several  of 
these  students  won  renown  for  themselves  in  various  callings, 
and  later  helped  to  carry  forward  the  regeneration  of  their 
country.  We  owe  to  these  men  many  remarkable  scientific 
books,  which  have  permitted  the  Egyptian  youths  to  stud;  in 
their  native  tongue. 

The  science  of  Egyptology  was  great  y  encouraged  by 
Mehemet-Ali,  and  many  of  the  foremost  European  Egyptologists, 
who  came  over  to  the  country  at  his  special  request,  have  been 
the  means,  by  their  excavations,  discoveries,  and  writings,  of 
bringing  to  light  an  interesting  pare  of  the  history  ol  the 
Pharaohs. 

Mehemet- All's  successors  continued  his  task  with  more  or 
less  energy.  Under  Said's  rule  many  irrigation  schemes  were 
carried  out  and  railways  were  constructed.  Trade  grew  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  imports  and  exports  ot  the  port  of 
Alexandria  alone  increased  from  103  to  193  million  francs 
between  1851  and  1856. 

Under  Ismail,  judiciary  reforms  gave  to  Egypt  modern  laws 
and  an  organization  in  keeping  with  the  new  .state  of  things 
in  the  country.  The  creation  of  mixed  courts  did  away  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  administration  of 
justice  under  the  seventeen  consular  courts,  and  the  meting  out 
of  justice,  especially  in  law  suits  between  Egyptians  and  foreign- 
ers, was  thus  enormously  simplified.  Later  on  this  system  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  by  allowing 
the  formation  of  landed  property.  Ismail,  following  the 
example  set  by  his  grandfather,  encouraged  education  by  creat- 
ing new  schools,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  Egyptian 
foundation  scholars  abroad. 

In  a  word,  Egypt,  previous  to  the  English  occupation,  had, 
in  a  very  short  time,  undergone  a  great  transformation,  and 
had  moreover  made  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  progress. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  some  groping,  and 
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that  mistakes  have  been  made,  especially  in  the  administration 
of  finance  under  Ismail's  rule.  However,  these  are  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tlje  history  of  other  nations  at  a 
period  of  transition.  But  it  suffices  to  glance  at  the  whole 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Egyptians,  to  see  the 
importance  of  these  reforms,  and  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  capacity 
of  the  people.  So  tliat,  when  the  English  took  over  the  admin- 
istration of  Egypt,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
a  government  endowed  witli  modern  institutions  and  a  well 
organised  people. 

Is  not  this  task,  wiiicli  was  realised  under  very  difficult 
conditions,  since  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  free  Egypt 
from  the  anarchy  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  Ma- 
melukes, an  undeniable  proof  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
capacities,  even  before  the  British  occupation  ?  As  to  the 
Egyptians  of  to-day,  if  the  accusation  of  incapacity,  which  has 
been  brought  against  them,  had  any  foundation,  which,  b  the 
way,  is  not  my  opinion,  the  indictment  in  this  case  ought  to 
be  brouglit  solely  against  the  Britisli  administration,  since 
Great  Britain  has,  for  tlie  last  thirty-six  years,  had  in  hand  the 
direction  of  all  political  institutions  in  Egypt,  including  the 
Educational  Department. 

But  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  Egyptian  of  to  day, 
like  the  Egyptian  of  1882,  is  quite  capable  of  self  government. 

It  is  true  alas,  that  the  number  of  illiterate  people  in  Egypt 
is  great — very  great.  But  whose  fault  is  it?  Is  it  the  fault  of 
the  people,  who  have  unceasingly  demanded  by  their  petitions, 
as  w'ell  as  through  their  representatives  in  the  Council  Cham- 
bers, compulsory  and  free  education,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
government  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  refused  to  grant  this 
reform,  under  pretext  that  the  budget  has  not  permitted  of  the 
necessary  expenses  being  made  ? 

Fortunately,  the  people  did  not  stop  at  asking;  they  also 
acted.  By  national  subscriptions  a  University  was  founded 
in  Cairo.     Benevolent  societies  of  all  religious  denominations 
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have  also  created  primary,  secondary  and  professional  schools 
for  the  poor. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  tlie  importance  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  Eg^yptian  people  for  the  spread  of  education,  it 
suffices  to  glance  at  the  following  figures,  taken  from  t:  e  yearly 
statistics  published  by  tlie  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  (1913): 

Government  schools 68 

Schools  controlled  or  subsidised  by  the  Provincial  Councils. .  132 

Schools  founded  and  subsidised  by  benevolent  Societies 167 

Egyptian  Private  Schools 4LI5 

Theological  Schools  subsidised  by  religious  bodies 15 

The  3,794  elementary  schools  (Kouttabs),  founded  by  private 
enterprise,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list.  ^ 

The  well-to-do  students,  wlio  are  not  admitted  to  the  Go- 
vernment High  Schools,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accomodation, 
go  to  Europe.  Lord  Kitc'nener,  in  his  1913  report,  estimates 
at  750  tiie  number  of  such  students  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

Thanks  to  the  incentive  given  to  education,  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  Egypt  now 
possesses  an  educated  class  well  able  to  take  in  hand  the  direc- 
tion of  their  country.  The  men  of  tliis  class  iiave  shown  their 
fitness,  not  only  as  officials  in  civil  administration,  and  as 
magistrates,  but  also  in  the  liberal  professions,  such  as  doctors, 
engineers,  lawyers,  etc. 

The  warm  commendation  of  the  native  courts,  in  which 
Egyptians  predominated,  and  which  can  be  read  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  last  report  on  Egypt,  is  a  confirmation  of  this 
statement.  In  this  report  Lord  Kitchener  also  recognised  the 
skill  and  capacity  of  our  medical  men. 

As  to  the  level  of  education  reached  by  the  masses,  if  it  is 
not  so  high  as  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  certain  well 
advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe,  it  none  the  less  reveals 

*  We  are  glad  lo  acknowledge  that  the  foreign  schools  in  Egypt  have  contri- 
buted, and  are  still  contributing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  spread  of  education. 
In  191 3  these  schools  had  an  attendance  of  ten  thousand  Egyptian  pupils,  five 
thousand  of  whom  attended  French  schools. 
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a  real  tendency  on  their  part  to  civic  life.  This  predisposition 
already  existed  among'  the  Egyptian  masses  before  the  coun- 
try's revival.  Indeed,  long  before  Mehemet-Ali's  reign,  the 
mayors  of  the  villages  (Cheik-el-Balad)  whose  local  power  was 
somewhat  extensive,  were  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  very  often  took  their  advice  on 
questions  of  local  interest.  This  state  of  things  no  longer 
exists. 

The  elections  for  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  which  look 
place  in  December  1913  showed,  both  by  the  keenness  dis- 
played by  the  electors,  and  the  small  mumber  of  non-voters, 
that  the  population  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  public 
affairs.  Almost  all  the  candidates  amongst  the  highly  educa- 
ted classes  who  sought  election,  were  elected. 

Let  us  now  try  and  find  out  whether  the  representatives  of 
the  population  in  the  various  Council  Chambers  have  really 
merited  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 

The  Provincial  Councils,  whose  chief  concern  was  limited 
to  local  affairs  have,  during  the  last  tew  years,  undertaken  the 
administration  of  provincial  elementary  education,  and  have 
carried  out  their  duties  to  the  general  satisfaction.  In  his 
1913  report,  Lord  Kitchener,  in  referring  to  these  Councils, 
expresses  the  following  opinion:  "The  Provincial  Councils 
have  made  good  use  of  their  new  powers,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  elementary  education.  They  have  been  assis- 
ted in  their  task  by  the  population,  which  has  enthusiastically 
accepted  the  new  taxes  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 
their   country 

"It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  Councils 
have  not  neglected  other  matters  falling-  to  their  charge. 

"  They  therefore  deserve  congratulations  for  the  work 
accomplished  up  to  the  present." 

The  new  Legislative  Council  has,  in  its  turn,  shown  its 
parliamentary  capacity  and  its  comprehension  of  the  task  to 
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be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  both  during  the  debates  on  the  various 
bills  introduced,  as  well  as  in  its  general  activity. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  ot  the  prohibitive  elec- 
tion law,  which  debars  any  young  educated  Egyptian,  who  is 
not  the  owner  of  real  or  landed  estate,  from  a  place  in  the 
Council. 

Sir  Malcolm  Mac  Ilwraith,  who  was  British  adviser  to  the 
Egyptian  Ministry  of  Justice  till  1916,  spoke  in  warm  terms 
of  this  assembly.  In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
August  1917,  he  advised  the  Egyptian  Government  to  submit 
its  proposals  for  judiciary  reform  after  the  war  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  which  "contains  several  men  of  ability  and 
special  knowledge"  w'hose  advice  would  be  helpful. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  population 
as  a  whole,  and  its  official  representatives  in  the  Council  in 
particular,  have  shown  their  capabilities  for  a  parliamentary 
regime.  The  so-called  incapacity  of  the  Egyptians  to  govern 
themselves  is  groundless,  unless  all  Egyptians  are  required  to 
graduate  before  being  considered  as  fit  for  self-government. 

The  intellectual  level  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
said,  is  at  least  higher  than  that  of  certain  Balkanic  peoples 
when  the}'  were  under  the  foreign  yoke.  At  that  time,  neither 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  foreign  power,  thougiit  of  bringing 
forw^ard  the  question  of  capacity  or  non-capacity. 

On  the  contrary,  Great  Britain,  along  with  other  foreign 
powers,  helped  them  to  recover  their  freedom.  Is  not  the 
progress  which  these  countries  have  made  since  their  libera- 
tion, and  the  advance  they  have  realised,  a  sufficient  argument 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  autonomy? 

Have  we  not  seen  quite  recentl}''  the  British  government 
welcoming  the  independence  of  the  Hedjaz,  a  country  far 
behind  Egypt,  both  in  progress  and  civilisation. 

Great  Britain  has  even  gone  a  step  further  in  demanding 
the  right  of  plebiscite   for   primitive   races.      la  his  speech 
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made  at  Glasgow  on  June  29  th  1917,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in 
speaking  of  the  German  Colonies  said  :  '•  When  you  come  to 
settle  who  shall  be  the  future  trustees  of  these  uncivilised 
lands,  you  must  take  into  account  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whether  they  are  anxious  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  former  masters,  or  whether  they  would  rather  trust 
their  destinies  to  other,  and  juster,  and  may  1  confidentially 
say,  gentler  hands  than  those  who  have  been  governing  them 
up  to  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  repeated  the  statement  in  a  speech, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  20  th  1917. 

It  is  really  astounding  to  see  the  British  Government  offer 
the  plebiscite  to  these  primitive  races  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  makes  allusion  in 
his  speeches,  when  the  same  government  does  not  even  recog- 
nize the  autonomy  acquired  by  Egypt  during  the  course  of 
last  century,  in  spite  of  the  part  she  iias  played  in  the  history 
of  civilisation  and  in  spite  of  her  present  state  of  development. 

Have  then  these  tribes  more  right  to  justice  and  equity 
than  we  Egyptians? 


Another  pretext  frequently  heard  in  tavour  of  the  present 
mode  of  government,  has  of  late  been  exploited  by  some 
newspapers.  It  is  the  enrichisseinent  of  Egypt.  An  admin- 
istration, they  say,  which  has  brought  prosperity  to  Egypt, 
and  which  has  even  increased  its  riches  during  the  present 
war,  while  other  countries  have  more  or  less  suffered,  ought 
to  be  upheld,  were  it  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  population. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle  the  reforms  which  have 
been  carried  out  during  the  last  36  years  of  British  occupation, 
especially  with  regard  to  irrigation.  The  building  of  the 
Assouan  dam,  and  the  general  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  irrigation  have  allowed  of  a  great  intensification  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Upper  Egypt  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
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the  amount  of  arable  land  in  Lower  Egypt,  so  that  the  cotton 
crop,  which  lias  unfortunately  become  the  country's  main  source 
of  wealth  to  the  detriment  of  other  kinds  of  cultivation,  has 
been  greatly  increased.  That  some  farmers  have  considerably 
increased  their  income  by  these  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  irrigation,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  fellaheen  who, 
form  the  nine-tenths  of  the  population  (Egypt  being  essentially  an 
agricultural  country),  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  improvement 
in  their  condition.  The  shameless  exploitation,  of  wiiich 
they  are  the  victims  at  the  hands  of  the  usurers,  threatens 
to  take  away  from  them  the  few  acres  which  they  still  possess. 
A  few  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  put 
an  end  to  this  exploitation  by  means  of  the  so-called  "five 
feddans  Law"  which  rendered  tiie  small  holdings  immune 
from  seizure,  but  the  results  of  such  a  law  cannot  as  yet  be 
seen. 

Lord  Kitchener,  whose  opinion  on  the  miserable  state  of 
the  peasants  cannot  be  considered  as  extreme,  estimated  at 
619.107  the  number  of  farmers  in  debt,  possessing  not  more 
than  five  feddans  (a  feddan  =  5,000  sq  :  yds  app.)  and  the 
amount  of  their  debts  at  ^  15.990.660. 

He  moreover  goes  on  to  say  that  "  according  to  these 
figures  a  very  heavy  debt  of  16  million  Egyptian  pounds 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poorest  peasants  of  this  country. 
If  we  estimate  at  ^  25  the  debt  on  each  feddan,  and  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is 
exceedingly  high,  we  must  conclude  that  a  great  many  farmers 
are  in  a  very  precarious  situation. " 

Some  Egyptians,  stirred  by  so  much  misery,  have  tried  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  fell ali ecu  by  spreading  amongst  them 
the  idea  of  agricultural  syndicates  and  mutual  insurance 
societies,  but  their  efforts  were  nullified  by  the  Egyptian 
laws  which  do  not  recognize  civil  societies  as  legal.  They 
afterwards  asked  the  government  to  alter  the  clauses  of  the 
law  in  favour  of  the  development  of  the  societies,  and,  after  a 
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silence  which  lasted  five  years,  the  g-overnment  submitted  to 
the  new  Legislative  Assembly  a  bill  regarding  the  foundation 
of  agricultural  syndicates.  Although  this  bill  was  accepted 
a  few  years  ago,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  iorce. 

With  regard  to  the  general  financial  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  British  adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance, 
in  his  report  on  the  1914  budget  described  it  as  follows  : 
"What  seems  surprising  is,  tiiat  t!;e  increase  of  the  country's 
productivity,  wJiicii  began  early  in  tlie  20t!i  century,  lias  not 
been  able  to  consolidate  ti:e  financial  situation  of  the  country 
in  spite  of  tiie  peace  and  order  due  to  the  skilful  ruling  of  the 
government.  Some  factors,  such  as  tlie  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  iiigher  cost  of  living  are,  in  some  degree,  res- 
ponsible for  this  state  of  affairs,  but,  in  reality,  this  discour- 
aging result  is  caused  mainly  by  the  accumulation  of  debts 
and  ti.e  prodigality  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

Whether  the  prodigality  of  t!;e  Egyptians,  or  the  financial 
crisis  of  1907,  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  tilings,  and  witiiout 
trying  to  make  tie  government  directly  responsible  for  it, 
the  trutn  is  tiiat  Egypt  is  not  a  country  flowing  witis  milk  and 
honey,  as  some  people  would  }:ave  us  believe. 

Since  the  war  began,  the  financial  situation  hias  not  consi- 
derably changed. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  last  cotton  crop  was  sold  a  very 
high  price,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that:  firstly  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton  is  only  momentary,  since  it  is  due  to  the 
large  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  industries  connected  vvitii 
the  war,  and  secondly  tl;at  the  profits  which  the  landowners 
may  have  realized,  have  served  in  a  large  measure,  to  cover 
the  deficit  caused  by  the  crisis  of  1914;  a  crisis  provoked  by 
the  war  and  which  nearly  brought  the  country  to  ruin  by 
compelling  the  landowners  to  sell  their  cotton  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  price. 

Moreover,  those  who  are  gaining  the  most  by  the  consider- 
able rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  are  the  speculators  who  are 
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mostly  foreigners,  and  who  brought  about  a  rise  in  prices, 
after  the  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  crop  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  growers. 

Egypt  has  therefore  not  become  richer  during  the  war,  nor 
has  she  suffered  financially  from  the  eft'ects  of  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  some  countries  actually  in  the  theatre  of  military 
operations.  In  spite  of  the  hig"h  cost  of  living,  Egypt's  finan- 
cial situation  has  remained  such  as  we  have  described  it. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  question  of  enrichisse- 
ment  but  I  will  stop  here,  for  my  aim  is  not  to  incriminate, 
but  to  insist  upon  certain  rights.  These  riglits  cannot  be 
allowed  to  lapse  simply  because  the  revenues  of  certain 
classes  in  Egypt  have  increased,  or  because  the  price  of  cotton 
has  augmented,  since  riches  do  not  mean  everything  to  a 
nation.  Egypt  is  not  a  cotton  field,  which  only  needs  to  be 
well  looked  after,  in  order  that  it  may  yield  good  crops. 
The  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  a  country  which,  in  the 
past,  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  humanity  in  giving  to 
the  world  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  civilisations, 
and  which  now  aspires  to  reoccupy  among-  the  free  nations 
a  place  worthy  of  its  glorious  past.  And  the  Egyptians 
cannot  be  content  to  be  considered  as  a  people,  who  deserve 
nothing  more  than  good  treatment  and  whose  sole  occupation 
is  to  till  the  soil,  and  their  only  care  to  sell  their  crops  at  a 
good  price.  The  Egyptians  are  a  race  of  people,  who  are 
fully  conscious  of  their  rights  and  duties  towards  civilisation. 
Egypt  is  a  nation  with  hopes  and  ideals,  and  she  wishes  to 
see  these  hopes  and  ideals  realised. 


Conclusion 


I  claim  for  my  country  the  right  to  govern  lierself. 

This  claim  is  so  much  the  more  legitimate  and  righteous, 
seeing  that  from  1840  up  to  the  declaration  of  the  Protecto- 
rate Egypt  was  an  autonomous  country,  officially  recognised 
as  such  by  the  British  Government. 

It  would  be  unjust  if,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  right 
of  nations  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  great  powers  as  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  future  state  of  society,  that  Egypt  should 
be  condemned  to  see  her  political  rights  diminished. 

It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  in  this  century  of  enlighten- 
ment, if  a  country  of  14  million  inhabitants,  whose  people 
have  resolutely  set  out  on  the  way  of  progress,  and  whose 
ruling  capacities  have  been  clearly  shown,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  govern  their  own  destinies. 

In  dealing  with  the  proclamation  of  the  protectorate, 
I  have  shown  how  this  act  does  not  recognise  the  privileges 
alread}^  acquired  by  my  country.  This  is  in  contradiction 
with  the  declaration  of  British  statesmen,  who  have  stated 
that  England  entered  this  war  in  the  defence  of  small  nations. 

By  granting  to  Egypt  the  right  to  govern  herself,  England 
would  at  once  do  away  v.'ith  this  contradiction,  which  her 
enemies  would  certainly  not  tail  to  bring  up  against  her, 
seeing  that  the  autonomy  of  the  country  has  been  suppressed 
during  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  moral  influence  England  would 
have  over  her  opponents  if,  at  the  peace  conference,  she  had 
already  resolved  the  Egyptian  question  in  accordance  with 
our  wishes.     She  would  thus  show  that  her  respect  for  the 
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rights  of  small  nations  is  not  limited  to  the  liberation  of  those 
who  have  fallen  under  the  enemy's  domination. 

Moreover,  the  solution  which  I  claim  would  endanger,  neither 
the  existence,  nor  the  vital  interests  of  any  country.  The 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  financial  or  otherwise,  could  be 
protected  by  a  modiis-vivendi,  the  terms  of  which  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find. 

I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  solution  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  England.  Egypt,  by  her  situation  and  history,  has 
always  exercised  a  growing  moral  influence  over  the  Eastern 
peoples,  and  especially  over  the  Mohammedan  countries  ;  she 
is  even  considered  by  these  peoples  as  being  the  heart  of 
Islam.  If  England  could  only  win  over  the  Egyptians  by  a 
conciliatory  policy,  her  prestige  in  the  East  would  thus  be 
considerably  increased,  for  she  would  then  be  considered  by 
the  Eastern  nations  as  a  liberal  and  friendly  Power. 

Great  Britain,  possessing  a  vast  colonial  experience,  can- 
not therefore  ignore  that  any  form  of  government  imposed 
upon  a  nation  tends  to  estrange  its  sympathies  and  friendship. 
If,  for  instance,  the  ties  which  bind  Canada  and  Australia  to 
the  mother  country,  were  not  accepted  by  these  Dominions,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  both  these  countries  would  not  have  given 
such  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  help  to  England  as  they 
have  done  in  fhis  war.  They  would  more  likely  have  caused 
her  considerable  anxiety,  and  perhaps  have  given  her  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 


With  regard  to  the  public  debt,  although  it  is  very  trifling 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  belligerent  countries,  Egypt 
would  be  willing  to  accept  any  control  which  would  not 
infringe  on  her  political  privileges. 

Serbia,  and  especially  Greece,  whose  financial  situation 
was  at  one  time  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  whose  people  were 
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therefore  obliged  to  accept  foreign  supervision  over  that  part 
of  their  finance  relative  to  the  payment  of  interests  and 
mortgages,  did  not  in  any  way  find  their  political  indepen- 
dence diminished. 


I  have  expressed  in  all  sincerity  our  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions. These  aspirations,  as  we  have  seen,  are  neither  exag- 
gerated nor  difficult  in  their  realisation.  They  are  moreover 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  one  of  the  three  fundamental  conditions  of  a  just 
and  equitable  peace.  Did  he  not  say  m  his  speech  before  the 
Trades  Union  delegates  on  Jan.  5th  1918  that  "a  territorial 
settlement  must  be  secured,  based  on  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation or  the  consent  of  the  governed". 

It  is  to  the  British  Nation,  in  whose  name  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
spoke,  that  I  appeal  in  favour  of  my  country.  It  is  from  this 
nation  that  we  expect  this  liberal  and  freedom-giving  move- 
ment. I  am  able  to  assure  the  British  nation  that  we  ask  for 
nothing  better,  than  to  see  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries a  true  and  lasting  friendship,  based  on  political  ties  mu- 
tually agreed  upon. 

Geneva,  January  1918. 
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